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FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 


Little did I think five years ago when I attend- 
ed my first meeting of the Pennsylvania Folklore So- 
' ciety in Harrisburg, that in 1960 I would be writing 
a communication with the heading: "From the Presi- 
dent's Desk." 


As your newly-elected President, this is my 
first opportunity to greet you. Some of you I know 
personally, others I hope to meet at some future time. 


I have no illusions about the problems that face 
the Society. Today I read again our purpose as set 
forth in our constitution: "The object of this so- 
ciety shall be the collection, preservation, study 
and publication of the folklore of Pennsylvania and 
adjacent areas. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in granting us 
our charter expects us to live up to this purpose. 
There has been criticism in some quarters that we are 
falling short of our objective. Are we? 


Whatever ground there may be for such criticism 
is not due to lack of interest or effort on the part 
of the Society's officers or members, but rather to 
the small enrollment, which makes it difficult to 
have adequate financing or find enough volunteers for 
all needed tasks. 


The Society needs a wider membership, not only 
among scholars, collectors and folk singers, but also 
among those whose initial interest is only a casual 
one. In many cases, those who come to this field 
with only a slight interest, soon find in folklore an 
absorbing and fascinating study. 


If every member of the Society would take time 
to speak about it to a few friends, the membership 
could quickly be brought to a point of greater effi- 
clency. 


New officers of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society 
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elected at the annual summer meeting at Harrisburg 
were: President, Myra Elmers; Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles E. G. Lloyd; Treasurer, Donald H. Kent; 
and the following directors: for two years, George 
Korson; for three years, Jack McDonald, Phil Jack, 
Maurice Mook, Leroy Keefer and Mrs. Henry Shoemaker, 


Sincerely, 


- = Myra Elmers 
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3 
THE EVIL EYE IN PENNSYLVANIA MEDICAL HISTORY 


Edward S. Gifford, Jr., M.D. 
Adapted from 
American Journal of Ophthalmology 
Vol. 44, No. 2, August, 1957 
Philadelphia 


Fascination has not always been a drawing room 
accomplishment. Until recent times fascination was 
the name given to a form of magic by which a gifted 
operator could influence the mental state or damage 
the physical state of his victim by speaking, touch- 
ing, or merely looking. To fascinate, wrote Samuel 
Johnson in the 18th century, was "to bewitch; to en- 
chant; to influence in some wicked and secret manner." 
The greatest danger was expected from the look of the 
fascinator, either alone or in combination with the 
other two methods. Francis Bacon was of the opinion 
that "fascination is ever by the eye." 


The belief in the possibility of injury by vi- 
sion is extremely ancient. A myth current in the 
long extinct, Mesopotamin civilization of Sumer dur- 
ing the third millennium B.C., and found inscribed 
with cuneiform characters on clay tablets, gave the 
goddess of the underworld the power to kill the god- 
dess of love with a deadly eye. 


All major languages have a word for what, in 
English, is called the evil eye, though in England 
and America other terms are now more commonly used. 
The owner of an evil eye may be called a "blinker," 
while the victims are said to be "blinked," "eve- 
bitten," "fore-looked," or "overlooked." 


The belief in the evil eye, linked to the fear 
of demons and demon possession, had its origin in the 
dim past before the beginning of human records and 
among many different peoples. Long after its incep- 
tion the belief was given a specious support by the 
theory of vision evolved by the Greek philosophers. 
They taught that visual rays were thrown out by the 
eye to strike external objects, from which the rays 
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were reflected back to the eye. The opinion that vi- 
sion was a form of energy originating in the observer 
persisted, though arguments were brought against it, 
till the beginning of the 17th century. 





With time the belief in the evil eye underwent 
considerable elaboration. Mythical animals, like the 
basalisk of antiquity and the cockatrice in the Middl 
Ages, were believed capable of killing with a glance. 
Among men and women the evil eye, which might cause 
misfortune, illness, or death, appeared in two forms, 
The voluntary or moral evil eye was an attribute of 
witches and wizards, acquired by a pact with the 
devil, and used with conscious malice. The involun- 
tary or natural evil eye was usually a congenital 
affliction, visited upon people who were far removed 
from diabolic associations, and who were often well 
disposed toward their fellow men. The popes Pius IX 
and Leo XIII were feared for their evil eyes, but 
were not blamed for any intentional wrong doing. In 
any case good fortune, wealth, and personal sttrac- | 
tiveness were believed to draw the attention of an | 
evil eye and to increase vulnerability, and those witi 





most reason for feeling envious were most likely to 
be suspected of possessing an evil eye. 


Various and wonderful are the effects which have} 
been attributed to the evil eye. Any misfortune, 
particularly if unexpected or attended by mysterious 
or unusual circumstances, could be blamed on ocular 
fascination. Impairment of function, especially the 
sexual function, was most suspicious. Headache, hic- 
coughs, and yawnings were instantly recognized as 
symptomatic. Any disease might be transmitted by an 
evil eye, but particularly an eye disease when the 
fascinator was himself infected. 


Eye color may be sufficient to win a reputation 
for the evil eye, since it is not uncommon to find 
the two eyes differing in color as a congenital 
anomaly or as a result of iris infection. 
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Women, children, and domestic animals are partic- 
ularly susceptible to the evil eye, and much more so 
when the women are beautiful, the children attractive, 
and the domestic animals healthy. With marriage, women 
face a time of great danger and among different peo- 
ples a great variety of ceremonies has been observed 
to give protection. No sooner has a women passed 
safely through the perils of her wedding than she must 
take thought of the dangers attendant upon pregnancy 
and childbirth, when the evil eye may again seek her 
out to cause death, abortion, birth marks on the 
child, congenital defects, or the birth of monstrosi- 
ties. The danger is thought to increase as pregnancy 
advances. 


Thus the conception of the evil eye plays a part 
in the ancient belief in material impressions or pre- 
natal influences. There are many stories of women 
frightened by the sight of some object or animal dur- 
ing pregnancy who later were delivered of a child on 
whose skin was marked in pigment a reproduction of 
the object or animal in miniature. 


The International Medical Magazine of Philadel- 
phia reported, in 1892, a child with deformed arms 
and legs whose pregnant mother was frightened by a 
large turtle. 


When the Philadelphia ophthalmologist, Dr. Will- 
iam T. Shoemaker, wrote a monograph on rentinitis in 
1909 he considered the question of prenatal influences. 
Till proved otherwise, he thought, it must be con- 
ceded that "a sudden violent shock to the mother's 
nervous system, cognizance being through the sense of 
sight," might be a cause of retinitis pigmentosa in 
the child. In 1930 Dr. Shoemaker, then vice dean for 
ophthalmology in the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, no longer taught his students 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital that prenatal influence 
could produce retinitis pigmentosa. 


Through Havelock Ellis hesitated to reject pre- 
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natal influence altogether, the noted obstetrician, 
Dr. Joseph B. De Lee, toward the close of a long and 
distinguished career, stated that he had never found 
any plausible connection between a nervous shock to 
the mother and a deformity in the child. There is m 
connection between the nervous systems of mother and 
child, and the child is completely formed by the six-) 
th week of pregnancy before the pregnancy is usually / 
recognized, and long before the period of late preg-/ 
nancy when the evil eye is supposed to be most effec- 
tive. 





Dr. Benjamin L. Gordon, ophthalmologist and med-) 
ical historian, practiced in south Philadelphia dur- 
ing the early years of this century among a populati 
largely Italian in origin. One of his: patients 
blamed a-neighbor's evil eye for the constant yawning 
of a child because the neighbor had admired the 
child's skin and hair. Another patient thought her 
child was cross-eyed because a cross-eyed man had 
looked at her two days before the birth of the child: 
A medical colleague told Dr. Gordon of a child seized} 
with hic-coughs after the visit of the mother's 





sister-in-law who had no children of her own and was 





naturally jealous. From a clergyman, converted to a 
belief in the evil eye by his experiences, Dr. Gordon 
heard of a child attacked by fever and vomiting after 
the visit of a childless man who had the reputation 
of causing illness in the children upon whom he look- 
ed. In this particular case the clergyman wished to 
call a physician, but the mother insisted that only 
an evil eye specialist would know the proper treatr 
ment. Accordingly, an old man was summoned who put a 


skull cap on the child's head, laid his right hand on | 


the cap, and mumbled an incantation or pgayer. 


Many of the patients and clinic secretaries at | 
the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia, in whose 
clinics I have worked for the past 20 years, come 
from the same district in which Dr. Green began his 
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practice. From them I have learned that the fear of 
being "overlooked" is widespread, and that there are 
many women throughout South Philadelphia who know the 
proper prayers against fascination, and are willing 
to relieve the depredations of the evil eye without 
any thought of remuneration. 


Headache is a very common symptom for those who 
have been "overlooked", but general discomfort, weak- 
ness, fatigue, and stomach-ache are also possible, 
often preceded by an unpleasant sensation of warmth 
which gives warning that an "overlooking" has taken 
place. 


In such an emergency the evil eye practictioner 
makes the sign of the cross and then, while marking a 
cross with the thumb on the forehead of the victim, 
mutters the appropriate prayers. If relief does not 
come within a half hour the prayer may be repeated 
but, if so, it must be done a third time, for, as in 
all magic rites, the odd numbers are more important 
than the even, and the number three the most import- 
ant of all. If the attack comes on a Friday the cure 
must be administered on the same day or the symptoms 
will continue through the entire week end. When it 
is impossible to reach the practitioner in person the 
same results may often be obtained by sending a bit of 
jewelry or clothing worn that day, and over this the 
prayer will be intoned. Should there be any doubt 
about the cause of the symptoms this may be determin- 
ed by dropping a little olive oil into a bowl of 
water. If the oil floats on top of the water no evil 
eye is at fault and a doctor of medicine can find a 
cure, but if the oil disperses into the water you 
have indeed been "overlooked" and had better consult 
an evil eye specialist at once. 


I wished to learn what the prayers used in South 
Philadelphia against the evil eye might be, but I 
found that this could not be arranged. Such informa- 
tion is given only to those who will use it reverent- 
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ly, and even then the prayers may only be taught at 
mid-night on Christmas Eve. It was possible, however, 
to buy evil eye amulets and in a little shop I found 
small, gold figures of crescent moons, popular in 
ancient Egypt, of hunchbacks, carried by Egyptians 
and Phoenicians, and of fish, which were often pic- 
tured on the armour of the Roman legionnaires to 
check the evil eyes of enemy soldiers. 
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A POSSIBLE NEW TECHNIQUE FOR RETRIEVING 
LOST OR FRAGMENTARY FOLK HYMNS 
By 
George Swetnam 


During the early summer of 1960 in visiting the 
Christian Church Cemetery at Johnsonburg, N. J., 
burial place of Elder Joseph Thomas, "The White Pil- 
grim,"' the writer was struck by the amount and char- 
acter of poetical quotation carved on the gravestones. 
Since the visit was made during a pouring rain, he 
did not copy these epitaphs, but the verse was later 
copied and sent him by his son, George F., Swetnam, Jr., 
of Whippany, N. J. 


The resulting collection proved a most interes- 
ting one, and in studying it the writer was struck by 
the similarity of a large part of the verse to the 
folk-type "camp meeting" and other primitive hymns 
which he had been studying (as much as a busy sche- 
dule permitted) for the past several years. Some of 
the quotations seemed vaguely familiar, and one was 
immediately recognizable as a well-known funeral hymn 
has been frequently heard in various parts of the 
Deep South, and perhaps elsewhere. 


It occurred to the writer that perhaps many, if 
not most such gravestone verses might be quotations 
from familiar and well-loved hymns deemed appropriate 
by the bereaved family or the tombstone carver. If 
this should prove to be the case, it might be possible 
to retrieve lost portions of fragmentary hymns, and 
perhaps even recover others which had been completely 
lost. 


Unfortunately the burial dates and other data 
had not been copied along with the verses, and it was 
not immediately convenient to send back to the ceme- 
tery, which lies in a rather remote area of north- 
western New Jersey, near the Pennsylvania border. 

But it had been noted that most of the stones bearing 
poetic inscriptions appeared to belong to the period 
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from 1825 to 1875. B folk 


A quick count disclosed that there were 21 such? 
inscriptions, varying from four to twelve lines of the 
verse. Of these, two appeared quite unlike the rest! thre 
and almost certainly not quotations from any hymn, 

One was a familiar inscription found in many 
graveyards, and often quoted in popular speech: 


SA 


Remember, friends, as you pass by, Y 
As you are now, so once was I; ‘ 
As I am now soon you will be, 


Prepare for death and follow me. \ 


The other appeared to be a sort of antiphonal | 
epitaph, the first four lines perhaps composed by a ~ 
dying husband and father for his tombstone (unlikely | 
as such an action may seem, it has frequent histori- 
cal precedent) while the latter six lines seem to be 
a reply by the bereaved wife: 


My wife; dear Children; weep not for me, 
When in this yard my grave you see; 

My time was short, and blest was He, 
That call'd me to Eternity. 


Farewell, my dear husband, whose heavenly mind; 
Genius with virtue; strength with softness joine¢ 
And I, but ah! Can words my loss declare? 

Or part the extremes of transport and despair. 
And thou, beyond what verse or speech can tell; 
My husband, parent, my best beloved farewell. 


Prolonged research might prove that either of 
the parts was a quotation or paraphrase of some earl- | 
ier work, but the style seemed so different from most 
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The remaining 19 poetical quotations, numbered in 
the order in which they were taken down in wandering 
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) folk hymns as not to warrant such an effort. 


through the cemetery, were as follows; 


e. 


Farwell we meet no more, 
On this side heaven; 
The parting scene is o'er, 
The last sad look is given. 


Farwell my soul will weep, 
While mem'ry lives; 

From wounds that sink so deep, 
No earthly hand relieves. 


Farwell and shall we meet, 
In heaven above; 

And there in union sweet, 
Sing of a Saviour's love. 


A precious one from us has gone, 
A voice we loved is stilled; 

A place is vacant in our home, 
Which never can be filled. 


God in his wisdom has recalled, 
The boon his love has given; 


And though the body slumbers here, 


The soul is safe in heaven. 


Asleep in Jesus blessed sleep, 


From which none ever wake to weep; 


A calm and undisturbed repose, 
Unbroken by the last of foes. 
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Friends, nor Physicians could not save, 
This dying body from the grave; 

Nor can the grave confine it here 

When Christ commands it to appear. 


Death has been here and borne away 
A sister from our side 

Just in the morning of her day 
As young as we she died. 


Farewell, vain world, I've gone home 
My saviour smiles, and bids me come 

Bright angels beckon me away 

To sing God's praise in endless day. 


Beneath our feet and o'er our head 
Is equal warning given 

Beneath us lie the countless dead 
Above us is the heaven. 


Dearest brother, thou hast left us, 
Here thy loss we deeply feel; 

But ‘tis God that hath bereft us. 
Heaven will our sorrows heal. 


Then let us forbear to complain 

That she is now gone from our sight 
We soon shall behold her again 

With new and redoubled delight. 


Thou bright and favorite one adieu 
Tis hard to part with one like you 
But death intruding in earth's powers 
Is sure to pluck the fairest flowers. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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This lovely, but so young and fair 
Called hence by early doom 

Just come to show how sweet a flower 
In paradise would bloom 


Blow soft, ye winds, on his dear grave, 


Let no rude blast o'er fall. 
For there lies one we could not save 
One there beloved by all. 


Servant of God, well done! 
Thy glorious warfare past 


The battle is fought, the race is won, 


And thou art Crowned at last 


Gently the passing spirit fled 
Sustained by grace divine 

O, may such grace on me be shed 
And make my end like thine. 


Up to that world of Light 
Tuke us dear Saviour 

May we all there unite 
Happy forever 


Some kind voice may sing thy praise 
Passing near thy place of rest 
Fondly talk of other days 
But no throb within thy breast 


Sweet is the sleep our mother takes 
Til in Christ Jesus she awakes 

Then will her happy sould rejoice 
To hear her blessed Saviour's voice 
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She has gone to heaven before us, 


But she turnes and waves her hand; = 
Pointing to the glories o'er us, sy! 
In that happy spirit land. The 
an 
& in 
19. When those we love are from us torn “ 
"tis meet that kindred hearts should mound 
Nor can we fail a tear to shed ‘in 
O'er her who slumbers with the dead. ) hy 
\ bo 
Punctuation, spelling and other features are ex-} gi 
actly as found on the stones, with the exception of 
indention. All were carved with an even margin, ex- 
cept that the second line of No. 18 was indented. tk 
However, in copying the writer has used normal inden- | Be 
tion, since this would be an unimportant factor except} 
for the study of epigraphy, and to facilitate reading.| 
& nq 
The first recognized quotation, of course, was j 7 
No. 3, the first verse of the widely known funeral 
hymn written by Mrs. Margaret Mackay in 1832. | W 
A check of a few 19th Century hymn books revealed a 
that seven other poetical quotations in this brief h 
collection were from songs included in these works: | 7 


No. 1 includes verses 1, 2 and 4 of Hymn 440 in 
"Temple Melodies," compiled in New York by Darius E. 
Jones, 1851. No author is given. 


~~ h Ur .hClCO 


No. 6 is a slightly changed form of the first 
verse of No. 512 in the "Brethren Hymnal" of 1901, 
unattributed. In the more usual form it runs "I'm 
going," instead of "I've gone," in the first line. 








No. 7 is the first verse of one of the lesser- 
known hymns of Bishop Reginald Heber. 


No. 8 is the third verse of a funeral hymn found 
as No. 397 in "Temple Melodies," with the first and 
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last lines changed. In the book the first line reads 
"sister" instead of "brother," and the first three 
syllables are "He can all," instead of "Heaven will..." 
The song begins: "Sister, thou wast kind and lovely," 
and no author is given. But the 1901 Brethfen Hymnal, 
in which it is No. 530, attributes it to S. F. Smith. 


ER Re SSETE 


d 
une No. 13 is the first verse of a hymn attributed 


in the 1882 Methodist Hymnal to Charles Wesley. The 

* hymn is No. 991. This verse is picked up in several 
books and used to the last verse of James Montgomery's 
* hymn published in 1825, in which the first verse be- 
gins with the same first line as this. 
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No. 14 is the third verse of the hymn, "Dear as 
thou wast, and justly dear,"' which is No. 576 in the 
Baptist Hymnal, 1864, attributed at "Dale." 


No. 15 is verse 3 of "When shall we meet again?" 


by Alaric A. Watts, 1797-1864. 
“¥ 


William Hunter's hymn "Who shall forbid our chastened 

woe?" (No. 986 in the 1882 Methodist Hymnal) vv 2 

and 5. Hunter, a Pennsylvania Methodist and prolific 

hymn writer c. 1850, is known to have revised or para- 
phrased numerous folk hymns. 


; 
i 

‘ 

‘ 
| In addition, No. 11 shows close affinities with 
| 


| in This appears to make out a case for the use of 
hymn quotations for gravestone epitaphs (at least in 
this cemetery, and presumably in others, since this 
one shows no other outstanding difference from others 
of its date and type of location). 








’ Because this was merely a test project, the books 
q used were a mere 20 or so from the writer's modest 
collection, being chosen largely on the basis of their 
being indexed, or of having the hymns topically ar- 
ranged, rather than for having a large percentage of 
hymns in the folk tradition. This was done in order 
to save the alarming amount of time required for leaf- 
ing through many books, page by page, in search of 
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such hymns. Editions of the Methodist Hymnal, pro- 
vided with an index of first lines of all verses, 
proved particularly helpful in locating such quota- 
tions. 


NE i 


Many of the hymn quotations located among the 
epitaph verses appeared in several or many of the 
hymn-books consulted. No effort was made to secure 
or give a complete listing, since the purpose of this | 
search was not to determine how widespread they were, 
or at what periods, but merely to determine whether j 
hymn quotations were commonly used as a source for 
gravestone epitaphs. 


From this point on, the study turned to its pri- 
mary purpose -- to determine whether it might be 
possible to restore and retrieve lost folk hymns and } 
hymn fragments from such gravestone carvings. 

The quotations when checked metrically show six 
in Long Metre (8, 8, 8, 8) including Nos. 3, 4, 6, 10,) 
17 and 19; six in Common Metre (8, 6, 8, 6) Nos. 2, 5, 
7, 11, 12 and 14; two in 8, 7, 8, 7, Nos. 8 and 18; 
and one each in 8, 8, 8, 8, (The same length as Long 
Metre, but in anapestic feet) No. 9; 7, 7, 7, 7, 

No. 16; Short Metre (6, 6, 8, 6) No. 13; 6, 4, 6, 6, 
No. 1; and 6, 5, 6, 5, No. 15, which last on location 
proves to be part of a verse of irregular meter. 


wr 


This distribution, despite the small sampling, 
is about the frequency which wouiu be expected, with 
the exception of the scarcity of Short Meter, which 
is normally almost as common as Long or Common. But 
this may be because its lilt is not well suited to 
funeral verse. 


Omitting present consideration of all those ex- 
amples which are located as parts of known hymns, and 
those which after such omission stand as lone exam- 
ples of their meters, we find ourselves left with 
four examples of four lines each in Long Metre, and 
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four examples in Short Metre, three with four lines 
and one with eight. 


Comparing the Long Metre examples, we find that 
No 10 obviously stands by itself as regards any of 
the others. But we can arrange the other three (in 
the order: No. 19, No. 17, No. 4) into one fairly 
well-fitting sequence: 


When those we love are from us torn, 
"Tis meet that kindred hearts should mourn. 
Nor can we fail a tear to shed, 

O'er her who slumbers with the dead. 


Sweet is the sleep our mother takes, 
Till in Christ Jesus she awakes; 
Then will her happy soul rejoice 
To hear her blessed Saviour's voice. 


Fyiends nor physicians could not save 
This dying body from the grave; 

Nor can the grave confine it here 
When Christ commands it to appear. 


If the order of the two latter verses is rever- 
sed, the situation remains about the same. The three 
verses are reasonably homogeneous in subject-matter, 
theology, accuracy or rhyme and regularity of meter. 


Comparing the Common Metre examples similarly, 
we find that No. 5 and No. 12 differ as to the sex of 
the dead person, but we have already noted (in con- 
nection with No. 8) how readily such changes were 
made to adapt a quotation to the sex of the dead per- 
son. 


Arranging these fragments in the order No. 2a, 
No. 5, No. 11, No. 12, No. 2b (we have already seen 
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from No. 1 that and intervening verse or verses might 
be omitted) we get the following: 


RT ee ent 


A precious one from us has gone, 
A voice we loved is stilled; 

A place is vacant in our home, 
That never can be filled. 





Death has been here and borne away, 
A sister from our side; 

Just in the morning of her day, 

As young as we, she died. 


This (Thus?) lovely, but so young and fair, 
Called hence by early doom; | 
Just come to show how fair a flower j 
In paradise would bloom. 


EAE are ot 


Blow soft, ye winds, on his (her) dear grave, 
Let no rude blast o'er fall. t 
For there lies one we could not save, 
One there beloved by all. 


God in his wisdom has recalled, 
The boon his love has given; 

And though the body slumbers here, 
The soul is safe in Heaven. 


7 a 


Granted that the fact that the verses can be so 
arranged does not prove they originally were so, or 
even belonged to the same source, yet it proves that 
they might have been so. Nor is the matter of whether 
they were originally part of one whole particularly 
cogent, in view of what has been noted in regard to 
No. 13, as to the tendency to change and recombine. 






In fact, even today, the hymn is almost a folk 
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product, freely cut, changed, combined or separated, 
as a careful study of any considerable group of hymns 
found in various books (even the more standardized and 
literate books of the principal denominations) will 
quickly reveal to anyone. 


However, a more accurate and complete approach 
to the subject would be for a number of folklorists 
interested in this field to join in copying and com- 
paring such quotations on gravestones over a wide 
area. The results would probably prove the present 
grouping of verses inaccurate, though not inapplica- 
ble. But it would probably show that the suggested 
technique is capable of retrieving the text of lost 
folk hymns, as suggested. 


In addition, the collection and listing (with 
dates and places) of such epitaphs from many grave- 
yards would be an easy and worthwhile project avail- 
able to almost any Folklore Society member. Those 
who had access to any considerable number of song- 
books of the period 1790 to 1900, or even to the pre- 
sent, could continue the work by checking for the 
frequency of published material. 


A further great service towards this end could 
be done by preparing an index of first lines of ver- 
ses of hymns from all available books, to facilitate 
the matter of checking for originals. 


Because of the great number and variety of song- 
books containing folk hymns or those closely related 
to the folk tradition, this would be a monumental 
work. But it is one which will never be completed, 
unless it is begun. 
















FOLKLORE REPORTS 







MEETING CANCELLED 








The regular fall meeting of the Society was can-f 
celled by the Philadelphia Chapter which was to en- 
tertain it. The prospective hosts found that the 
busy fall schedule of football and other interests 
made it impossible to find a suitable meeting place, 
Instead, the Chapter held its regular meeting on 
Oct. 23, with Joseph Aaronson as program chairman, 


~ ff er 4. 


- = MacEdward Leech 


PITTSBURGH MEETING 
’ 

The Pittsburgh Chapter met on Oct. 4, to hear an/ | 
informal lecture on American folk music, given and \ , 
illustrated at the piano by Reuel Lahmer, well-known 
composer, arranger and musician. : 


Mr. Lahmer gave eloquent proof of the great é 
variety, diversity and musical complexity of our | 
native folk songs. Accompanying himself at the piano,| 
he sang with great charm spirituals, love songs, i 
children's songs, each greatly enhanced by his imag- 
inative piano settings. 


2 Cee Br 


He spoke warmly of the successful work of Jacob 
H. Evanson, director of music for Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, in bringing American folk songs into the 
curriculum of the schools, so that the youngsters 
may grow up with a love and awareness of their own 
traditions. Unfortunately, as he pointed out, this 
is happening far too infrequently in our nation's 
school systems. 


Mr. Lahmer's entertaining and informative pro- 
gram was well received by an enthusiastic audience. 
A brief discussion followed, stressing the need to 
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develop a local program of collecting folk songs and 
folklore. The next meeting of the Pittsburgh Chapter, 


S Ccan-F on Nov. 10, will be on methods of successful collec- 
ea- 5 tion. 

he 

sts i - - Vivien Richman 
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} FOLKLORE WEEKEND 


The fourth annual folklore weekend was held at 
; Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, October 7 to 9. 


Following dinner and a reception on Friday even- 
, ing, Joseph Strozik of Syracuse, N. Y. spoke on Pol- 


ar ang ish mountain lore. Saturday morning's program includ- 

nd | ed "A Sampling of Judas Lore in Polish," by Mrs. 

mown Marion M, Coleman, and a lecture by Dr. Wayland Hand 
of UCLA. Saturday afternoon's session featured puppet 


shows on Polish folk themes, and a program of Polish 
mountain lore and dances, The evening also featured 
7 Polish dances. The Sunday morning session included 
piano,} Mass at St. Anthony's R. C. Church, and a shrine pil- 
grimage and talk on religious lore. 


NOEL DAT ees 







nag- | 
- - Mrs. M. M, Coleman 
acob E 
Lic DUAL PUBLICATION 
3 George Korson, until last June the President of 
m the PFS, has completed work on his latest book, 
iis | "Black Rock, Mining Folklore of the Pennsylvania 
j Dutch," which will be published Nov. 11 by Johns Hop- 
kins (University) Press. A review of the book (ad- 
vertized on our back cover of this issue) will be in- 
o~ cluded in the December KFQ. Those who have been un- 
e. able to secure copies of the prized "Pennsylvania 






Songs and Legends," (edited by Mr. Korson) will be 
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happy to learn that it is again to be in print. Johns § 
Hopkins Press is republishing it in identical format 
with "Black Rock," and at the same price, $7.50. 


> - G. S. i 


J. HERBERT WALKER y 


The Pennsylvania Folklore Society mourns the 
death of one of its long-time faithful members. J. 5 
Herbert Walker of Harrisburg died on June 13, after a | 
brief illness; he had assisted with arrangements for 
the Society's annual meeting the previous week, but j 
at the last minute became too ill to attend the ses- 
sion. 


jweermrnmanmouw yr 


' 
Mr. Walker was a man of high attainments and : 
great abilities, but so quiet and self-effacing that 
even many of his friends did not know his accomplish- [| 
ments. He wrote the popular book, "My Pennsylvania," 
which nowhere bore any indication of its authorship. | 
Perhaps the only important recognition of his many } 
services came with his writing the chapter on "Lumber- ' 
jack Lore," in "Pennsylvania Songs and Legends." 
} 
' 


Mr. Walker was a member of the Society's Board 
of Directors. Donald H, Kent has been appointed to 


replace him in this work, 


~ ©- Myra Elmers 
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REVIEWS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. By Daniel J. Foley. 
(Philadelphia: Chilton Company, 1960. Pp. 159. $3.50) 


This small quarto volume by a well-known Massa- 
chusetts writer and former editor of "Horticulture" 
magazine, just about fulfills its title-page promise 
of "An evergreen garland filled with history, folklore, 
symbolism, traditions, legends and stories." It is 
neither a formal history nor a treatise on folklore, 
but rather a sort of informal love-letter on its sub- 
ject. 


The author's research has obviously been wide, 
if not always deep, and the Bibliography helpfully in- 
cludes (and separates) a list of how-to-do-it books 
on Christmas decoration. 


He traces the growth of Christmas customs and 
the Christmas tree, from its early use in Germany and 
introduction in England, to its rootage in America 
and other countries. Nor has he neglected to take up 
the growth of the Christmas tree business in America, 
or the production of baubles. At the end he appends 
six short and widely varied stories about the Christ- 
mas tree, from Hans Christian Anderset's well-loved 
"The Fir Tree," to the tragic "The Christmas Tree 
Ship," by Harry Hansen. 


The author includes mention of Christmas celebra- 
tion from New England to California, and from Menno- 
nites to Methodists, And the volume has many and ap- 
propriate illustrations. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Foley makes the common error 
of associating Dr. Alfred L. Shoemaker with the Penn- 
sylvania Folklore Society (rather than the Pennsyl- 
vania Folk Life Society) but he is in distinguished 
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company on this point. The spring issue of the 
"Journal of American Folklore" makes the same error. 


- - Ruth K, Swetnam 


THE EVIL EYE. By Edward S. Gifford Jr., M.D. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. Pp 216. $4.95) 


) 


) 


This study by a well-known Philadelphia ophthal- 


mologist is most interesting as an example of the ser-/ ; 
vice that doctors, lawyers, industrialists and other 6 


non-professional folklorists can do in collecting and 
preserving legends, lore and superstitions which come 
to them in their work, but are seldom within reach of 
the student. 


) 
i 
j 
Dr. Gifford has done very considerable research } 
in the field, the book growing out of a paper origin- ; 
ally prepared for a professional journal, (See "The 
Evil Eye in Pennsylvania," beginning on Page 3.) 

\ 


There have been other and more comprehensive 
works on the evil eye, but Dr. Gifford is to be com- |! 
mended particularly on his studies in the little-known 
American phases of this subject. It is to be hoped 
that both he and many others will be inspired to con- 
tinue researches in the lesser-known corners of the 
folklore field. 


- - Acker Petit | 
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REVIEWS 


VIVIEN RICHMAN SINGS. Folk Songs of West Penn- 


sylvania. 
(New York: Folkways Records, 1959. 12" LP, 
FG 3568.) 


SING OH! THE CITY OH! Songs about Early 
Pittsburgh by Robert Schmertz with Vivien Richman, 
Gretchen Schmertz Jacob, Eero Davidson and John 
Schmertz. 

(New York: Folkways Records, 1958. 12" LP, 

FA 5258.) 


FOLKSONGS FOR A COFFEE HOUSE. By Ron and 
Jane Satlof. 
(Jersey City: Bobtone Record and Tape Co. 1960. 
12" LP, FLP 2060.) 


These three records are representative of the 
grass-roots folk-song revival which is sweeping Pitts~- 
burgh, due in large part to the many years of work 
in this field with public school music classes by 
Jacob Evanson, director of music for the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education. 


The first record, sung ably by Mrs. Richman, who 
is perhaps best known for her work in nationality 
folk music, includes 18 Western Pennsylvania folk 
songs of various types, from the ribald "Soho on Sat- 
urday Night," to the "Pittsburgh Hymn," an example of 
the region's little-known but beautiful and notable 
contribution to the field of early 19th Century hymn- 
ody. One or two songs from outside the district, but 
well-known there, are included. 
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This record is important, not only for its cap- 
able singing, but as a first presentation of several 
noteworthy folk songs never previously recorded for 
public sale. 


The second record is folk music only in the 


broader sense, all the songs being by Robert Schmertz, 


who is a well-known architect, a professor at Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, the author of several 
successful popular songs, and a composer-singer-banjo 
player of songs on folk themes and straight from the 
heart of his home city. The others (including Jo 


Davidson, whose name, despite his good voice and fine } 


instrumental work was unaccountably omitted from the 
cover) are all close friends (two of them children) 
of Mr. Schmertz, and have often sung with him pro- 
fessionally and for fun. 


This record includes a garland of songs produced 
by Mr. Schmertz as a tribute to Pittsburgh's Bicen- 
tennial. All are tuneful and well-done in the folk 
tradition. The title song salutes the city itself; 
others concern historical figures or events (Celoron, 
George Washington, General Forbes, General Braddock, 
the Battle of Bushy Run, and others) or imaginary 
ones (the Lonely Grenadier, Flintlock Finnegan, the 
chef at Fort Duquesne, "the prettiest girl in Pitts- 
burgh town"). All are charming, tasteful, and well 
presented. 


The third record is the first nationally distri- 
buted recording of a new company, operated by Robert 
W. Schachner, a student at Carnegie Tech. And if it 
is not wholly successful, at least we can say of his 
work something even better -- that it deserves suc- 
cess. 


It includes 15 songs varying from "Greensleeves" 
to Bob Schmertz' side-splitting "Monongahela Sal," 
and from "The Fire Ship," to "Black Is The Color." 
Three of the songs are from the upper Ohio Valley. 
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And if the singing leaves somewhat to be desired, 
(Ron and Jane are college students) it is made up for 
by the Notes by another Tech student, Theodore Hoff- 
man, who has produced a little classic on the revival 
of the coffee house in America. 


- - Bertha As Saltok 


WHAT WONDROUS LOVE. By the Robert Shaw Chorale. 
(New York: RCA-Victor, Red Seal, 1960. 12" LP, 
LM 2403) 


This record includes 18 traditional American folk 
hymns and spirituals, both white and Negro. One of 
the best is "O Thou in Whose Presence," although the 
Notes fail to recognize the tune as the work of an 
early 19th Century Western Pennsylvania attorney, 
Samuel McFarland. Although the arrangements in one 
or two cases become so complicated as to detract from 
the original melodies, the record is om the whole an 

excellent one, offering a good selection of songs 
from a field far too little known, even by present- 
day American folklorists. 


- - George Swetnam. 















KEYSTONE FOLKLORE QUARTERLY 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


With this second issue under the present editor, 
the Keystone Folklore Quarterly returns almost to 
normalcy (for the present) as to size, content, and 
frequency of production. It is hoped that at some 
time in the coming year and a half, extra issues may 
be produced to fill up the gaps of the Quarterly's 
numbers missed in 1958 and 1959. 


To do this, we will have to have additional 
worthwhile contributions in this field. Many have 
been promised, but up to the present few have been 
received. 


Until another editor is secured (and members are 
urged to recall that the present one considers his 
tenure temporary) KFQ will not publish semi-fictional 
rewrites of historical or folklore stories. However, 
serious studies on such tales will always be welcom- 
ed. 


The editor includes an article from his own pen 
in this number, but not because of any pride in his 
work, or desire for self-aggrandizement. It was 
turned out under pressure and with far too little 
time for needed research, to fill a vacancy because 
of failure to received a promised article by another 
member of the Society. 


The field of Pennsylvania folklore and that of 
adjacent areas is so wide and varied that it should 
be easy to find subjects for articles. In addition, 
newly collected material -- either new-found songs 
and stories or new versions of well-known ones -- 
will always be acceptable for publication, and this 
field of research is open to anyone who knows as 
many as half a dozen people. 


Let us raise and keep a high standard of content 
in KFQ, which will assure the respect of other work- 
ers in the field, and make its files of value. To do 
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this will require the cooperation of the entire mem- 
bership of the Society. 

















George Korson's 


BLACK ROCK 


MINING FOLKLORE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 


Korson's Narrative revolves around the legendary and 
real people of Pennsylvania's past and he makes his- 
tory of their traditions by writing the accounts he 
has collected of their folk tales, legends and cus- 
toms. 

464 pages; illustrated; individual volume $7.50 


PENNSYLVANIA SONGS AND LEGENDS 


Edited by George Korson 


"It will probably be long before another book appears 
on the traditions of any state, so authoritative, so 
informative, and so entertaining as this one." This 
is what the New York critics said when Pennsylvania 
Songs first appeared, filled with the folksongs and 
ballads recorded throughout Pennsylvania. 

482 pages; illustrated; individual volume $7.50 





This offer expires Christmas, 1960. After 
this date the set will sell for its regular price of 
$15.00 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 














